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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 

A fellow  English  collector  responds  to  the  Dennis  Vorle v Memoirs 

I have  always  enjoyed  the  numismatic  anecdotes  of  long-time  collectors,  and  wish 
more  such  featured  in  NI  Bulletin.  It  goes  without  saying,  then,  that  I was  delighted 
to  see  Dennis  Vorley’s  memoirs  appear  in  the  April  issue,  but  how  sad  it  was  that  he 
died  so  suddenly  as  they  were  being  set  up  for  publication.  I remember  his  joking 
about  writing  things  down  before  his  memory  failed  completely,  and  my  being 
amused  by  his  positive  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a typewriter. 

I was  one  of  the  lucky  collectors  who  benefited  from  Dennis’s  mammoth  sale  - never 
has  my  bank  account  been  dented  so  much  and  so  often  in  so  short  a time.  What 
many  readers  may  not  realise,  though,  was  that  if  Dennis  knew  that  you  were  really 
interested  in  a particular  piece  or  pieces  for  research  purposes,  he  was  more  merciful 
on  the  bank  account,  and  was  quite  content  with  a fair  price  rather  than  a profitable 
one.  Thus  it  was  that  I avoided  debtor’s  prison  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord,  1996. 

The  scale  of  Dennis’s  collecting  was  astonishing,  and  it  amused  me  that  having  sold 
off  what  he  called  "the  bulk"  of  one  of  his  collections,  he  could  still  find,  tucked 
away  in  drawers,  "odds  and  ends"  which,  by  the  standards  of  most  ordinary  mortals, 
would  rank  as  a sizeable  collection  in  themselves.  A number  of  very  fine  forgeries 
of  Roman  coins  turned  up  in  this  way  and  subsequently  joined  my  collection,  one 
extra  piece  being  added  to  the  parcel  at  the  last  minute,  Mrs.  Vorley  having  found  it 
on  the  floor...  Again,  a large  part  of  my  "Numismatica  Erotica"  article  was  illustrated 
with  pieces  bought  from  Dennis.  All  but  two  of  the  shell  cards  came  from  him  as  a 
single  lot  - a collection  to  me,  but  to  Dennis  they  seemed  "so  few  in  number  as  not 

I can,  however,  echo  the  regret  he 
expresses  in  his  memoirs  about  not 
ticketing  pieces  at  the  time  he  bought 
them.  More  than  once  I rang  him  up  to 
ask  where  and  when  he  had  acquired  a 
particular  piece,  only  to  get  the  answer, 
"can’t  remember,  I’m  afraid!"  Which 
brings  me  to  what  was  originally  the 
main  point  of  this  letter  before  the  news 
of  his  death  pushed  it  into  second  place. 
The  last  lot  I bought  from  him  consisted 
of  what  he  called  "three  hefty 
unidentified  pieces",  and  no,  he  couldn’t 
remember  where  he’d  got  them  from. 
One  turned  out  to  be  an  eighteenth 
century  Greek  amulet;  a second,  being  of 
similar  style  and  fabric,  may  well  be 
something  similar,  I don’t  know  yet;  but 
the  third  was  and  remains  a total 


to  have  warranted  disposal  till  now." 
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mystery.  It  is  illustrated  here  in  all  its  heftiness  (ie  actual  size). 

It  is  a cast,  brassy-bronze  and  uniface  medallion,  holed  for  suspension.  The  letter  at 
the  top,  near  the  hole  is  poorly  cast  - it  looks  like  an  S,  but  could  be  a B or  even  an 
R.  I can  make  no  real  sense  of  the  legend,  and  have  no  idea  who  the  hooded  and 
venerable-looking  old  sage  (?)  is  supposed  to  be.  Indeed,  I can  say  nothing  more 
about  it  than  that  it  looks  old.  Dennis  never  had  any  idea  what  it  was,  and  the  British 
Museum  was  nonplussed  by  it  too.  I am  sure  that  if  Dennis  were  still  alive,  he  would 
be  as  delighted  as  I would  be  if  any  reader  of  NI  Bulletin  could  throw  some  light  on 
this  "hefty  specimen". 


Bob  Forrest 
Manchester,  England 


Turfboer  encouraged  to  translate  and  write  more  about  Gerard  van  Loon 


(The  following  letter  was  written  by  Donal  F.  Mahoney  to  Robert  Turfboer  as 
encouragement  to  write  more  about  Dutch  medallist  Gerard  van  Loon.) 

In  response  to  your  request  for  notes  of  encouragement  from  readers  who  want  you 
to  write  about  Dutch  medallist  Gerard  van  Loon  (N I Bulletin,  Vol.  32,  No.  3),  let  me 
offer  one  such  note  in  the  hope  that  other  readers  will  do  so  as  well. 

Although  my  passion  is  Irish  coins,  tokens  and  medals  from  955  A.D.  through  the 
present  day,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  coins  that  I collect  that  prompts  me  to  want  to  read 
more  about  van  Loon.  Rather,  it  is  the  kind  of  man  and  numismatist  that  he  was  that 
I want  to  learn  about.  I want  to  see  in  him  those  universal  traits  that  should  or  should 
not  mark  all  of  us,  collector  and  dealer  alike.  Perhaps  a close  look  at  van  Loon  will 
be  the  only  mirror  some  of  us  will  ever  see. 

For  me  the  best  numismatic  articles  are  often  those  that  allow  us  to  look  at  coins, 
tokens  or  medals  through  the  prism  of  people-especially  those  collectors  who  love 
numismatics  the  way  certain  itinerant  city  people,  armed  with  a bag  of  old  bread,  love 
to  see  pigeons  marching  across  the  concrete  toward  them.  People  who  have  to  feed 
pigeons  have  a passion  akin  to  that  which  enables  some  of  us  to  find  the  gelt  and  the 
space  for  yet  another  coin  and  then  another  coin  after  that. 

Tell  us  more  about  Gerard  van  Loon  so  we  can  begin  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us.  Your  first  piece  in  the  NI  Bulletin  suggest  that  you  have  the  capacity  to  interpret 
van  Loon  in  ways  that  will  be  insightful  for  all  of  us.  Give  it  a go,  please,  and 
maybe  one  day,  with  your  articles  as  inspiration,  I will  be  moved  to  try  to  do  the 
same  for  some  Irish  numismatist,  long  dead  and  still  unknown,  whose  life  surfaces 
and  does  for  me  what  van  Loon  has  done  for  you. 


Donal  F.  Mahoney 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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" Vous " can  be  singular  as  well  as  plural 

In  "A  Love  Token?"  (NI  Bulletin,  March,  p.58)  contributor  Bob  Forrest  says  Vous  is 
plural  and  Tu  singular.  That  is  correct  but  Vous  can  also  be  singular.  If  I address 
one  of  my  pupils  in  Paris  I would  use  Tu.  God  help  the  child  who  used  Tu  to  me. 
There  is  by  the  way  a French  verb..Tutoyer  to  address  someone  as  Tu.  In  the  context 
of  the  love  token  described,  its  use  of  Vous  is  very  informative.  A boy  starts  going 
with  a girl  and  uses  Vous  in  conversation.  Later  as  they  become  closer  she  would 
take  his  arm  in  public  and  both  would  use  Tu  in  conversation.  It  is  clear  from  the 
token  that  matters  have  not  yet  reached  such  intimacy.  But  then  we  are  way  back  in 
Victorian  England  when  the  observance  of  correct  morals  was  demanded.  I suppose 
today  the  birth  of  the  second  illegitimate  child  would  mark  the  start  of  Tu  in 
conversation. 


(Name  withheld  by  request) 


******************************************************************** 

R.  C.  SOXMAN  (1904-1997) 

This  March  R.  C.  Soxman  died  suddenly  in  Bellingham,  Washington  State.  He  was 
93.  He  and  Maurine,  his  wife  of  almost  70  years,  had  moved  there  late  last  year  to 
be  closer  to  their  daughter  and  family  in  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Soxy  had  been  by  profession  a high  mid-level  official  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  he  served  with  distinction  as  a colonel  in  the  European  theater  in 
World  War  n.  He  was  better  and  more  widely-known  as  a recognized  connoisseur 
of  American  glass  and  a broad-gauge  numismatist.  After  the  War,  he  and  Maurine 
settled  in  Takoma  Park,  Maryland,  where  they  lived  for  over  50  gracious  years.  In 
the  1950s,  1960s  and  1970s  Soxy  was  influential  in  the  cadre  of  collectors  who 
brought  the  Washington,  D.C.  area  to  the  preeminent  numismatic  status  it  enjoys 
today. 

Late  in  life  Soxy  became  a gendeman  dealer  under  the  rubric  of  LIMARC  (from  his 
daughter  Linelle,  his  wife  Maurine,  and  R.  C.  Soxman).  He  ran  the  firm  from  a cozy 
basement  office,  surrounded  by  his  books;  Maurine  called  the  hideaway  the  "mole 
hole."  Many  NI  members  will  remember  his  monthly  lists.  They  were  especially 
strong  in  rare  Western  Hemisphere  tokens,  and  he  developed  a devoted  following  in 
the  field,  including  collectors  like  Elwin  Leslie  and  members  of  the  Caribbean  Mafia. 
When  after  a dozen  years  Soxy  reluctantly  gave  way  to  physical  handicaps  and  closed 
Limarc,  there  were  many  agonized  remonstrances  begging  and  nagging  him  to 
reconsider. 

Soxy  loved  good  company,  he  cherished  and  respected  unblended  malt  Scotch,  and 
he  earned  a host  of  friends  who  appreciated  his  wide,  often  idiosyncratic,  knowledge 
and  keen  insights  and  were  drawn  to  his  old-fashioned  grace  of  manner  and  gentle 
humor.  He  could  be  reserved,  however:  nobody  every  penetrated  the  secret  of  what 
"R  C"  stood  for:  a self-indulgent  parent  must  have  launched  him  in  life  burdened  with 
a pair  of  truly  horrendous  monickers. 

Soxy  leaves  behind  fond  and  elegiac  memories. 

Randolph  Zander 
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STRANGE  SHORES  Vin: 
APHRODITE 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


Fig.  1 


We  begin  with  a question:  what  is  the  connection  between  the  coin  of  Cyprus  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  a distaff,  the  twisted  horn  of  a unicorn,  the  composer  Saint  Saens,  the 
Oracle  at  Delphi  and  the  missing  arms  of  the  Venus  de  Milo?  Give  up?  Well,  I’ll 
tell  you:  the  Moon  and  the  Elixir  of  Life,  that’s  what  - at  least,  according  to 

Professor  Elmer  G.  Suhr,  writing  in  his  book  Venus  de  Milo:  the  Spinner,  subtitled 
"the  link  between  a famous  art  mystery  and  ancient  fertility  symbols."  It  was 
published  in  New  York  in  1958. 

The  coin  in  Fig.  1 is  the  reverse  of  a Greek  Imperial  bronze  of  Caracalla  (note  la), 
though  the  type  was  also  issued  by  other  emperors  from  the  time  of  Augustus  (note 
lb).  It  shows  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  at  Paphos. 
Inside  it  we  see  a curious  cone-shaped  stone  called  a betyl  (note  2)  or  "ensouled 
stone",  a sort  of  shrine  for  the  goddess,  the  idea  for  which  apparently  originated  in 
Phoenicia  (note  3)  with  Aphrodite’s  middle  eastern  fore-runner  Astarte,  also  a goddess 
of  love  and  fertility.  Imperial  coins  of  Byblus  show  a similar  conical  stone  in  a 
shrine  generally  thought  to  be  hers  - the  coin  in  Fig.  2 is  one  of  the  emperor  Macrinus 
(note  lc). 


But  what  is  the  significance  of  Aphrodite  and  Astarte’ s cones,  and  what  connection 
do  they  have  with  the  moon?  Dealing  with  the  lunar  connection  first,  orthodox 


Fig.  2 
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mythologists  would  point  out  that  Aphrodite  appears  to  have  little  or  no  connection 
with  the  moon.  Certainly  I am  aware  of  no  classical  text  that  link  her  with  it.  Far 
and  away  her  most  famous  celestial  emblem  was  the  planet  Venus,  most  particularly 
the  Evening  Star  (note  4).  This  association  she  shares  with  Astarte,  and  with 
Astarte’s  Babylonian  fore-runner  Ishtar.  Some  encyclopedias  do  link  Astarte  with  the 
moon  on  account  of  some  of  her  statues  having  a crescent  on  her  head  (note  5),  and 
indeed  this  long-standing  association  finds  a place  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  (1.438ff): 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  called 
Astarte,  Queen  of  Heaven,  with  crescent  horns; 

To  whose  bright  image  nightly  by  the  moon 
Sidonian  virgins  paid  their  vows  and  songs. 

On  the  coin  in  Fig.  1,  too,  above  the  cone  is  a crescent  and  a star  (these  are  absent 
on  some  issues  of  the  type,  as  indeed  they  are  in  Fig.  2),  but  whether  all  this  indicates 
a particular  lunar  connection,  or  whether  it  merely  reflects  the  goddess’s  general 
epithet  "Queen  of  Heaven",  I am  not  clear,  and  would  leave  to  others  to  argue  about. 


Having  said  that,  I do  have  in  my  modest  collection  of  antiquities  the  crude  figurine 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  Made  of  baked  clay,  it  is  hollow  and  17.5  cm  high.  No  arms  or 
legs  or  other  bodily  features  are  visible  besides  the  somewhat  indistinct  female  face 
which  peers  out  from  beneath  what  seems  to  be  a hood.  Basically,  then,  it  is  a crude 
cone-shaped  object  surmounted  by  a human  face. 

Now  the  interesting  thing  is  that  when  I bought  it  I was  told  that  it  represented  Tanit, 
"the  Phoenician  moon-goddess  of  Carthage",  who  was,  as  it  happens,  another  off- 
shoot of  Astarte  and  Ishtar.  The  connection  between  Tanit  and  the  moon  is  debatable, 
I understand,  but  nevertheless  it  is  interesting  that  we  have  here  a goddess  related  to 
Astarte,  like  Aphrodite,  with  a possible  lunar  connection,  and,  moreover,  an  associated 
cone  shape.  All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  Prof.  Suhr  and  our  opening  question. 
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E’^r.t  h. 


Sun 


Fig.  4 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  then,  that  Aphrodite  and  her  associates  had 
a lunar  connection,  however  distant  and  tortuous.  What  does  the  cone  have  to  do 
with  the  moon?  Prof.  Suhr’s  explanation  is  neatly  summed  up  by  Fig.  4.  The  moon, 
he  argues,  casts  a conical  shadow  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  of  course  every  so  often 
the  earth  passes  into  that  cone  and  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  takes  place.  Prof.  Suhr 
claims  that  the  Babylonians  realised  that  the  shadow  was  cone-shaped,  and  that  this 
was  why  the  cone  became  associated  with  the  moon-goddess.  If  this  preoccupation 
with  the  moon’s  shadow  seems  far  fetched.  Prof.  Suhr  has  some  ready  answers: 
eclipses  have  always  been  of  great  interest  to  mankind,  but  more  than  that,  in  the 
same  way  as  a man’s  shadow  was  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  his  Self  in  ancient 
times,  so  too  was  this  cone  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  moon.  (Other  folk 
reckon  that  the  cones  in  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos  and  Astarte  at  Byblus  are 
phallic  symbols,  hence  their  links  with  goddesses  of  love  and  fertility  - an  idea  which 
I must  say  seems  not  unreasonable  when  I look  at  the  figurine  in  Fig.  3 from  a 
distance  - but  Prof.  Suhr  will  have  none  of  this,  taking  the  line  that  if  you  can’t  tell 
a cone  from  a phallus,  you  shouldn’t  be  out  on  your  own.  See  also  note  6.) 

But  what  have  the  moon  and  its  conical  shadow  to  do  with  fertility,  exactly?  On  the 
one  hand.  Prof.  Suhr  tells  us,  the  answer  is  water:  the  sun  governs  day,  heat  and 
dryness;  the  moon,  in  contrast,  night,  coolness  and  moisture.  The  moon  governs  the 
tides,  and  it  "brings"  the  dew.  In  fact  the  conical  shadow  can  be  seen  as  a sort  of 
funnel  channeling  fertilising  moisture  down  to  earth,  in  opposition  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  dissipates  it.  The  link  with  rain  we’ll  come  to  presently.  Also,  of  course, 
the  lunar  month  has  always  been  linked,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  the  menstrual  cycle 
in  women.  So  far  so  good,  but  then  Prof.  Suhr  brings  in  that  shadow  again.  As  the 
moon  goes  round  the  earth,  the  cone  swings  round  in  space  generating  a sort  of  spiral 
locus.  I am  not  at  all  clear  how  the  good  professor  arrives  at  this,  but  there  it  is,  he 
does.  Once  the  link  between  the  lunar  cone  and  the  spiral  or  vortex  is  made  - at 
least,  to  his  own  satisfaction  - it  opens  the  floodgates  to  a whole  host  of  symbolic 
connections. 

The  spiral  - a figure  which  can  be  seen  as  self  generating  (as  in  the  growing  sea-shell, 
which  "unwinds"  itself,  as  it  were)  - takes  two  forms,  the  flat  spiral  of  the  spider’s 
web  and  the  corkscrew  spiral  of  the  cocoon  which  the  caterpillar  weaves  about  itself. 
Both  are  miracles  of  creation,  of  course,  but  the  latter  is  of  particular  relevance  here, 
for  the  caterpillar  becomes  the  butterfly,  new  life  created  within  the  spiral  of  the 
cocoon. 

This  is  where  the  distaff,  mentioned  in  our  opening  question,  now  comes  in,  for 
spinning  is  man’s  symbolic  equivalent  of  the  generative  spirals  of  the  spider  and  the 
caterpillar.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  For  as  the  spinner  draws  out  the  thread 
from  the  raw  wool  or  flax  on  the  distaff,  so  does  the  moon-goddess  "unwind"  the 
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threads  of  fertilising  rain  from  the  fluffy  raw  fibres  of  the  clouds.  The  spindle  whirls, 
drawing  out  the  thread  from  the  distaff,  as  the  moon’s  conical  shadow  whirls  as  the 
moon  goes  round  the  earth,  drawing  the  rain  down  from  the  clouds.  This  neat 
analogy  is  only  one  part  of  the  story,  though,  for  Prof.  Suhr  turns  spinning  into  a 
broader  symbol  of  the  generative  forces  in  nature  generally  - the  elixir  of  life  - the 
web  of  creation,  if  you  like,  or  "the  golden  thread  of  life",  to  use  one  of  his  key 
phrases.  In  control  of  the  process  was  Aphrodite,  the  cosmic  spinner:  the  Venus  de 
Milo  was  a spinning  maid.  So  says  Prof.  Suhr,  at  any  rate. 


Fig.  5d 
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There  have  been  many  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  Venus  de  Milo,  whose  present  form 
is  shown  in  Fig.  5a.  One  version  sees  her  with  her  left  hand  holding  an  apple,  and 
resting  on  a pedestal,  with  her  right  hand  holding  her  drapery  (Fig.  5b).  Another 
version  sees  her  with  both  hands  holding  a long  spear  to  the  left  of  her  body  (Fig. 
5c).  This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  rival  theories,  suffice 
it  to  say  that  some  favour  one  reconstruction,  some  another,  and  that  in  part  the 
debate  hinges  on  representations  of  Aphrodite  on  various  coin  types.  Some  details 
for  the  curious  are  given  in  note  7.  Prof.  Suhr  is  satisfied  with  none  of  the 
reconstructions,  though.  After  prolonged  study  of  the  muscle  structure  and  body  lines, 
he  concludes  that  her  attitude  is  one  of  spinning  (Fig.  5d):  her  left  hand  was  raised 
as  if  holding  a distaff  heaped  with  raw  wool  or  flax,  her  right  hand  lowered  as  if 
suspending  a spindle,  the  thread  passing  from  the  former,  through  her  fingers,  to  be 
wound  on  the  latter.  Figs.  6a  and  6b,  taken  from  vase  paintings,  give  a good  idea  of 
what  the  professor  has  in  mind,  as  well  as  indicating  that  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for 
the  positioning  of  the  arms  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  spinning! 


Notice  that  I said  "as  //holding  a distaff  etc."  in  the  foregoing  description  of  Prof. 
Suhr’s  reconstruction,  and  with  good  reason,  for  it  is  at  this  point  that  his  theory  hits 
a bit  of  a snag.  As  he  himself  puts  it,  "no  author  in  ancient  literature  comes  out  with 
the  statement  that  Aphrodite  is  a spinner",  nor  is  there  any  known  pictorial 
representation  of  her  that  shows  her  thus  spinning.  This  doesn’t  deter  the  good 
professor,  though:  he  argues  that  sometime  after  the  fifth  century  BC  the  actual 
spinning  equipment  was  deliberately  dropped  from  any  artistic  composition  as  "an 
awkward  adjunct",  and  only  the  spinning  pose  was  retained.  The  distaff,  the  thread 
and  the  spindle  were  there  by  implication,  if  you  like.  Prof.  Suhr  argues  that  at  that 
time,  everybody  knew  what  Aphrodite  was  up  to  ("spinning  the  golden  thread  of 
life"),  so  there  was  no  need  for  the  full  regalia,  which  was  symbolic  anyway,  and,  of 
course,  the  whole  business  was  too  obvious  for  any  ancient  author  to  mention,  which 
is  why  none  did! 

So,  even  if  the  Venus  de  Milo  had  come  down  to  us  intact,  her  hands  would  have 
been  empty  anyway,  precisely  as  in  Fig.  5d!  She  was  spinning,  not  in  a literal  sense, 
but  in  a symbolic  cosmic  one: 

"Where  could  early  man  have  found  a more  appropriate  analogue  for 
creating  beauty  and  love  than  in  the  process  of  spinning  thread  from 
flax?  Spinning  was  the  most  universally  known  and  practiced  method 


Fig.  6a 


Fig.  6b 
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of  converting  one  material  into  another,  all  of  which  spelled  creation 
for  the  ancient;  moreover,  it  was  carried  on  mostly  by  the  woman  of 
the  household.  Where,  in  all  the  gamut  of  ancient  images,  can  one 
find  a more  charming  picture  than  the  Heavenly  Aphrodite  spinning 
the  fibres  of  the  clouds  (in  the  light  of  the  full,  moist  moon)  into  the 
golden  thread  of  life?"  (p.86) 

But  of  course  there  is  one  awkward  question  that  must  be  addressed: 

"Why  was  the  function  of  the  Heavenly  Aphrodite  not  discovered  long 
ago?  In  the  first  place,  spinning  by  hand  has  not  been  in  universal 
practice  since  it  was  replaced  by  the  wheel  more  than  two  centuries 
ago;  hence  very  few  people,  since  the  discovery  of  the  statue,  have 
been  familiar  with  the  process.  Added  to  this,  the  Greek  artist  found 
it  advisable,  from  the  standpoint  of  composition,  to  omit  the  equipment 
from  hands  that  preserved  the  position  belonging  to  a spinner;  this 
position  the  modem  was  slow  to  recognise.  There  was  also,  it  seems, 
a prejudice  against  associating  a lowly  household  occupation  with  the 
divine  Aphrodite."  (p.87) 

Fortunately,  Prof.  Suhr  has  been  able  to  set  the  record  straight  for  us,  though  many 
readers  will  be  feeling  more  than  a little  skeptical  at  this  point.  Other  readers  may 
well  have  crashed  through  the  skepticism  barrier,  and  started  to  quite  enjoy 
themselves.  They  will  be  thinking  back  to  our  opening  question  and  rubbing  their 
hands  with  glee,  for  we  haven’t  yet  mentioned  the  unicorn,  Saint  Saens  and  Delphi. 
What  of  them? 

As  regards  the  first,  Prof.  Suhr  says  only  this: 

"The  background  of  the  Melian  Aphrodite,  especially  the  shadow  of 
the  moon  and  its  rotating  vortex,  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
vortical  movement  of  creation  advocated  by  the  early  Greek 
philosophers.  It  can  also  offer  a good  suggestion  for  the  origin  of  the 
monoceros  or  unicorn;  if  this  spirally  grooved  horn  is  originally  the 
shadow  of  the  moon,  as  I believe  it  is,  it  will  help  to  explain  many 
illustrations  in  art  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Persians  to  the 
Renaissance."  (p.93) 

Quite  how,  is  far  from  clear,  and  it  is  a pity  that  the  professor  says  no  more  on  the 
subject,  at  least  in  this  book  (8). 

As  regards  Saint  Saens  and  Delphi,  this  is  rather  more  interesting,  and  curious. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  been  to  Delphi  will  know  of  the  omphalos  - the  conical  stone 
(now  replaced  by  a modem  concrete  replica  by  which  tourists  can  pose,  as  the  author 
did  in  Fig.  7)  which  was  supposed  to  mark  the  centre  or  navel  of  the  world. 
Inevitably  one  is  reminded  of  the  conical  betyls  in  Figs.  1 & 2. 
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Fig.  7 


But  more  than  this,  legend  has  it  that  following  the  murder  of  Iphitus,  Hercules 
suffered  from  evil  dreams  and  went  to  the  Delphic  Oracle  to  discover  how  he  might 
be  rid  of  them.  He  was  told  that  he  must  be  sold  into  slavery  for  a year,  and  that  he 
was  destined  to  serve  Queen  Omphale  of  Lydia.  There  are  various  accounts  of  the 
feats  he  performed  in  her  service,  but  these  do  not  concern  us  here.  What  does 
concern  us  is  that  Hercules  and  Omphale  became  lovers,  that  he  used  to  dress  in  her 
clothes  and  jewellery,  and  sit  spinning  wool,  whilst  she,  dressed  in  his  lion  skin  and 
wielding  his  club,  would  scold  him  if  his  clumsy  fingers  mis-handled  the  thread  and 
spindle. 


This  is  all  very  curious  - not  the  cross-dressing  in  ancient  Lydia  so  much  as  the 
reference  to  Hercules  spinning,  and  the  similarity  of  Omphale’ s name  to  the  word 
omphalos.  Also  curious  is  the  fact  that  the  original  omphalos  of  Delphi  was  covered 
with  an  agrenon  or  mesh  of  woolen  fillets.  I must  admit  that  I don’t  quite  know  what 
to  make  of  all  this  myself,  and  though  I don’t  believe  most  of  what  Prof.  Suhr  says, 
I mention  the  foregoing  as  a caveat  against  being  too  dismissive  of  everything ! There 
are  some  odd  things  going  on  in  the  background  here  that  I don’t  feel  I’ve  quite  got 
the  measure  of.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  now  have  the  Saint  Saens  connection  laid  bare, 
for  of  course  he  wrote  a well-known  piece  of  music  entitled  "Le  Rouet  d’Omphale", 
that  is,  Omphale’ s spinning-wheel.  (Actually  the  spinning  wheel  is  a rather  later 
invention:  Omphale  and  Hercules  would  have  spun  much  as  in  Fig.  6,  I think.) 


Fig.  8 
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But  let  us  finish  with  a numismatic  coda.  Fig.  8 is  the  reverse  of  a coin  of  Ancyra 
in  Galatia.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  bronze,  or  what  its  date  is,  as  it  doesn’t 
feature  in  the  British  Museum  catalogues.  All  I can  say  is  that  Prof.  Suhr  got  it  from 
M.  Bernhardt’s  Aphrodite  auf  Griechischen  Muenzen  (vol.  VIII,  pi.  292)  and  that  he 
says  that  "a  number  of  authorities"  interpret  it  as  Aphrodite  swimming.  This 
interpretation  seems  reasonable  enough  in  view  of  the  pose  and  the  fact  that 
Aphrodite  (at  least  according  to  one  legend)  emerged  from  the  sea-foam  not  far  from 
Paphos.  Prof.  Suhr,  though,  has  other  ideas,  for  he  sees  her  "once  more  in  a posture 
that  will  permit  her  to  play  the  role  of  a cosmic  spinner  requiring  no  ordinary  distaff 
and  spindle  for  her  handiwork."  (p.80) 

One  cannot  help  thinking  at  this  point  that  if  Rodin’s  "Thinker"  had  turned  up  in  a 
hole  in  Greece,  Prof.  Suhr  would  somehow  have  pegged  him  as  a Herculean  spinner 
wondering  where  on  earth  his  distaff  and  spindle  had  gotten  to 

Notes 

(1)  A Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British  Museum:  a)  Cyprus,  Imperial 
issues,  no.  60  ff;  b)  Cyprus,  p.cxxvii  ff;  c)  Phoenicia,  Byblus  no.  38. 

(2)  Betyl  or  baetyl  (variant  spellings)  from  the  Hebrew  Beth-El  = House  of  God, 
as  in  Genesis  28.19. 

(3)  Herodotus  i.  105;  Pausanias  1.14.7. 

(4)  See,  for  example,  Geoffrey  Grigson’s  The  Goddess  of  Love  (1976),  p.209-10. 

(5)  See,  for  example,  Rex  Warner’s  Encyclopedia  of  World  Mythology  (1975), 

p.  1 18. 

(6)  See,  for  example,  T.  Clifton  Longworth’s  book  The  Worship  of  Love , 
published  in  a limited  edition  of  975  copies  in  1954,  its  sensitive  subject 
matter  leading  to  its  sale  being  restricted  to  members  of  the  medical  and  legal 
professions,  anthropologists,  psychologists,  sociologists,  ethnologists  and 
students  of  comparative  religion!  His  first  chapter  deals  with  Aphrodite  and 
Cyprus,  and  he  tells  the  interesting  story  of  the  rediscovery  of  the  sacred  cone 
of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos  as  follows: 

"An  archaeologist,  who  had  been  exploring  the  temple  ruins  at  Old 
Paphos,  passed  through  a farm  and  in  a cow-shed  saw  some  peasant 
women  pouring  olive  oil  on  a cone-shaped  white  stone.  He  enquired 
what  they  were  doing,  and  for  what  reason,  and  was  told  that  it  was  a 
very  ancient  lucky  stone  and  was  anointed  in  this  way  by  women 
desiring  offspring.  The  archaeologist  saw  at  once  that  this  was  the 
most  universal  of  all  primitive  fertility  rites,  and  he  recognised  the 
stone  as  the  original  Sacred  Cone."  (p.28-9) 
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He  rightly  connects  this  with  the  anointing  of  the  stone  pillar  in  Genesis 
28.18-9  (p.29)  and  goes  on  to  accuse  the  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version 
of  camouflaging  this  and  similarly  sexual  symbolism  in  the  Old  Testament,  for 
pillars  are  phalluses  and  groves  (as  in  I Kings  14.23)  are  female  sex-organs, 
not  groups  of  trees  (p.64-5).  But  this  is  by-the-by:  of  more  direct  relevance 
to  Aphrodite’s  cone  is  the  following: 

"Sir  W.  Macgregor  saw  women  at  Virea,  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  anointing 
a natural  conical  stone  with  Kava.  When  questioned  they  said  it  was 
a rite  by  which  sterile  women  might  hope  to  obtain  offspring.  This 
stone  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Oxford."  (p.259) 

This,  of  course,  stirs  up  all  sorts  of  tricky  historical  and  cultural  questions! 


Interestingly,  Mr.  Longworth  gives  a photograph  of  the  sacred  cone  of 
Aphrodite,  which  now  resides  in  Nicosia  Museum  (facing  p.32):  one  could 
hardly  call  it  convincingly  phallic  nor  moon-shadow  shaped,  but  there  it  is. 
Fig.  9 is  an  outline  tracing  from  Mr.  Longworth’s  photograph. 

(7)  For  readers  who  are  curious,  the  idea  for  Fig.  5b  came  about  because  when 
the  Venus  de  Milo  was  uncovered  in  1820,  she  was  found  with  various  other 
bits  and  pieces  of  statuary,  amongst  them  an  arm  holding  an  apple.  No-one 
is  sure,  though,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  Venus  de  Milo  or  not.  Prof.  Suhr 
is  sure  it  didn’t. 


Keen  Greek  coin  collectors  will  realise  that  there  are  numismatic  antecedents 
for  all  sorts  of  theories  regarding  the  positioning  of  the  missing  arms  - see 
Richard  Plant’s  Greek  Coin  Types  nos.  440-444  for  five  possibilities,  in  two 


Fig.  9 


Fig.  10 
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of  which  she  holds  an  apple.  Fig.  10  is  one  of  these,  reproducing  Plant  442, 
and  is  a bronze  of  Philadelphia  in  Lydia. 

H.  A.  Groenewegen-Frankfort  and  Bernard  Ashmole,  in  Art  of  the  Ancient 
World  (n.d.)  write  of  the  sculptor  of  the  Venus  de  Milo: 

"His  main  model  was  certainly  the  cult  statue  of  a shrine  in  Corinth, 
which  appears  in  miniature  on  Roman  coins  of  the  city  and  in  marble 
copies  of  Roman  date,  the  best  known  being  one  from  Capua.  The 
cult  statue  was  of  Aphrodite  with  the  shield  of  Ares,  and  Eros  standing 
in  front  of  her."  (p.392) 


Fig.  11  Fig.  12 

For  the  coin  type,  see  for  example  BMC  Corinth  No.  592  (here  Fig.  11),  a 
coin  of  Hadrian.  Its  reverse  is  described:  "Statue  of  the  Aphrodite  of  the 
Acrocorinthus... holding  before  her  the  shield  of  Ares  as  a mirror;  behind  her, 
Eros."  Incidentally,  BMC  Corinth  no.  669  (here  Fig.  12)  is  a type  with 
"Aphrodite...holding  apple,  and  resting  on  sceptre." 

John  Barron,  in  his  Introduction  to  Greek  Sculpture  (1981)  says  of  the  Venus 
de  Milo: 

"The  pose  is  an  adaptation  of  a fourth  century  portrayal  of  the  goddess 
(the  so-called  Aphrodite  of  Capua)  holding  up  the  polished  shield  of 
her  husband,  the  war-god  Ares,  to  admire  her  own  reflection  in  it: 
here,  however,  the  right  hand  probably  steadied  the  falling  drapery, 
while  the  left  rested  on  a pillar."  (p.160) 

Again,  A.  W.  Lawrence,  in  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture  (1972)  writes: 

"The  position  of  the  arms  and  the  occupations  of  the  hands  are  a 
matter  for  conjecture;  very  probably  the  right  arm  was  pressed  close 
to  the  breast  and  bent  at  the  elbow  over  to  the  left,  while  the  left  upper 
arm  cannot  have  been  raised  above  the  shoulder  line.  A hand  holding 
an  apple,  found  with  the  statue,  may  belong  to  the  Venus.  The 
Aphrodite  of  Capua  appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  same  fourth- 
century  prototype,  and  in  this  case  the  arms  were  restored  in  1820;  the 
right  arm  is  held  across  the  body  while  the  left  is  raised  to  shoulder 
level.  Probably  the  Venus  of  Milo  was  in  much  the  same  attitude.: 
(p.238) 
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The  restored  Aphrodite  of  Capua,  incidentally,  does  look  much  like  Fig.  5d, 
but  needless  to  say.  Prof.  Suhr  denies  that  she  was  ever  holding  up  the  shield 
of  Ares  as  a mirror,  for  she,  like  the  Venus  de  Milo,  was  "spinning  her  golden 
thread  of  Life." 

(8)  He  did,  however,  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  in  his  article  "An 
Interpretation  of  the  Unicom",  published  in  the  journal  Folklore  vol.  75 
(1964),  p.91-109). 

******************************************************************** 


COIN  OF  THE  YEAR  FOR  1997  FOR  ISSUES  DATED  1995 

A Finnish  coin  commemorating  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  has  been  named  Coin  of  the  Year  for  1997  for  issues  dated  1995  in  a 
competition  sponsored  by  World  Coin  News.  The  monthly  hobby  newspaper  featured 
the  competition  results  on  the  front  page  of  its  February  1997  issue. 


Finland,  100  Markkaa  coin.  United  Nations  50th  Anniversary,  KM-81. 


The  winner  is  a silver  100-markkaa  that  depicts  a dove  and  provides  the  date  of  the 
anniversary  on  the  reverse.  The  obverse  depicts  and  oak  branch  and  gives  the 
denomination. 

The  Coin  of  the  Year  is  selected  through  a two-stage  balloting  process.  It  begins  in 
the  summer  following  the  year  of  issue  (summer  1996  for  coins  dated  1995)  with 
nominations  compiled  by  the  World  Coin  News  staff  in  each  of  10  categories. 

The  Finnish  coin  won  in  two  categories  in  the  first  round,  the  Best  Silver  Coin 
category  and  the  Most  Artistic  Coin  category.  This  is  the  fourth  time  that  Finland  has 
received  the  Most  Artistic  Coin  award.  Past  winners  include  the  1985  silver  50- 
markkaa  Kalevala  National  Epic,  the  1990  silver  100-markkaa  Veterans  50th 
Anniversary,  and  the  1994  silver  100-markkaa  European  Athletic  Championships. 
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TWO  SLAVERY-RELATED  TOKENS  FROM  BRAZIL 

A.  O.  F.  De  Barros,  Scars  dale,  New  York,  NI  # 2201 

Among  the  many  fazenda  (hacienda)  tokens  from  Brazil,  there  are  two  types  that 
deserve  our  attention,  among  other  things,  because  they  have  been  clearly  identified 
as  slavery-related. 

The  golden  age  of  fazenda  tokens  in  Brazil  is  the  period  that  begins  with  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  1888  until  the  1920s. 

However,  the  two  tokens  we  are  going  to  describe  belong  to  the  period  that  precedes 
the  abolition  of  slavery;  they  are  quite  interesting,  well  made,  and  their  original 
purpose  was  quite  unusual. 


Fig.  1 


The  first  token  (Fig.  1)  has  a module  diameter  of  30mm  and  is  struck  in  bronze;  plain 
edge.  It  can  be  described  as  follows: 

Obv.:  FAZENDA/DA/FORTALEZA  (on  a folded  ribbon,  spear  pointing 
upwards);  circle  of  beads. 

Rev.:  BARAO/DE/MACABU  (on  a folded  ribbon,  spear  pointing  upwards); 
circle  of  beads. 

Who  was  the  Baron  of  Macabu? 

Several  encyclopedias  consulted  revealed  only  the  name  of  the  Baron  and  the  date  he 
died.  For  many  years  nothing  else  could  be  found  in  connection  with  the  Baron  of 
Macabu.  A recent  visit  to  the  Brazilian  Historical  and  Geographical  Institute,  a 
venerable  institution,  however,  proved  to  be  very  fruitful  and,  in  a rare  book  entitled 
Familias  Fluminenses,  by  J.  P.  Athayde,  published  in  1943,  I was  able  to  find 
additional  information  on  the  elusive  Baron.  His  name  was  Antonio  Machado 
Botelho  Sobrinho  and  he  was  born  on  8 January  1827  at  the  Fazenda  de  Pena,  in 
Cantagalo,  Province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  was  one  of  the  richest  land-owners  of 
Santa  Maria  Madalena,  where  he  was  the  owner  of  Fazendas  da  Fortaleza,  Sant’ Ana 
and  Saudoso,  among  other  properties.  Soon  he  became  engaged  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  region,  being  elected  to  several  public  offices,  including  as  a magistrate  (1857- 
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1862).  Antonio  got  married  in  1857  and  afterwards  joined  the  National  Guard  of 
Santa  Maria  Madalena.  He  also  served  in  the  Imperial  Cavalry  (1875).  Athayde  also 
reveals  that  during  the  war  with  Paraguay,  Antonio  rendered  invaluable  services  to 
the  Empire,  including  donating  large  sums  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  war 
effort. 

Later  he  founded  the  Barao  de  Araruama  Railroad  Co.  in  partnership  with  the  Baron 
of  Santa  Maria  Madalena.  The  railroad  was  intended  to  transport  the  coffee  crops 
produced  in  the  fazendas  of  the  region.  His  patriotic  efforts  were  recognized  by  Peter 
II,  the  Brazilian  emperor,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  Barao  de  Macabu  in  1881  and 
also  the  permission  to  use  a coat-of-arms.  The  Baron  died  on  14  March  1908  in 
Santa  Maria  Madalena. 

The  Baron  of  Macabu,  who  owned  a large  number  of  slaves,  devised  the  interesting 
token  described  above,  which  was  primarily  intended  to  be  used  by  his  slaves  as  an 
identification  piece.  The  tokens  worked  as  a kind  of  safe  passage  device,  which 
entitled  the  slaves  to  circulate  throughout  the  region  without  the  fear  of  being  arrested. 
The  tokens  were  probably  made  in  1881  or  1882.  After  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
1888,  the  purpose  of  the  tokens  changed  and  they  began  to  be  used  as  private  money 
(wage  tokens)  at  the  fazenda. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  Baron  issued  tokens  for  circulation  in  his  other  fazendas. 


Fig.  2 


The  second  token  (Fig.  2)  is  very  similar  to  the  previous  one,  being  of  the  same  metal 
and  with  the  same  module  diameter;  it  also  has  a plain  edge  and  undoubtedly  was 
made  by  the  same  maker,  which  by  the  way,  is  unknown.  It  can  be  described  as 
follows: 

Obv.:  FAZENDA/DESENGANO/1887  (on  a folded  ribbon;  spear  pointing 
upwards);  circle  of  beads. 

Rev.:  JOSE/TEIXEIRA/PORTUGAL  (on  a folded  ribbon;  spear  pointing 
upwards):  circle  of  beads. 

Who  was  Josd  Teixeira  Portugal? 
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This  question  remained  unanswered  for  many  years;  as  a matter  of  fact,  since  I bought 
the  above  token  in  the  1960s,  I had  been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  identify  it.  I 
couldn’t  find  any  reference  to  the  name  mentioned  on  the  token  in  any  book,  although 
I suspected  that  it  originated  from  the  same  area  as  the  Fazenda  da  Fortaleza  token, 
given  the  similarities  between  the  two.  The  clue  to  the  identification  came  when  I 
was  doing  research  on  the  Baron  of  Macabu.  In  fact,  as  I was  reading  about  the 
Baron  in  the  above  mentioned  Familias  Fluminenses,  I came  across  a reference  to 
Jos6  Teixeira  Portugal  as  being  the  husband  of  one  of  the  step-daughters  of  the 
Baron!  Indeed,  a remarkable  coincidence. 

Given  the  relationship  between  the  two  men,  one  can  only  assume  that  the  latter  token 
had  the  same  purpose  as  the  former,  namely  it  was  originally  intended  as  a safe 
passage  piece  for  slaves  and,  following  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it  also  became  a wage 
token. 

I still  don’t  know  exactly  where  the  Fazenda  Desengano  was  located,  but  it  is  likely 
that  it  was  in  the  same  area  as  the  Fazenda  da  Fortaleza,  in  the  Province  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  latter  token  is  much  scarcer  than  the  former  and  generally  appears  in  poorer 
condition.  It  appears  that  it  has  not  been  reported,  although  the  type  has  been  known 
for  decades.  On  the  basis  of  my  experience  with  Brazilian  tokens  I would  roughly 
estimate  that  no  more  than  100  pieces  of  the  Baron’s  tokens  remain  in  existence.  As 
for  the  Fazenda  Desengano  tokens,  fewer  are  believed  to  have  survived. 

Given  their  historical  background  and  the  original  purpose  of  those  pieces,  they  can 
be  considered  either  as  slavery-related  documents  or  as  privately  issued  wage  tokens 
and,  as  such,  to  be  researched  and  collected.  Further  research  is  needed  not  only  on 
these  two  pieces,  but  also  on  the  large  variety  of  fazenda  tokens  which  circulated 
throughout  Brazil  until  the  1920s.  This  will,  undoubtedly,  shed  more  light  on  the 
history  of  the  fazendas  and  the  labor  conditions  in  Brazil  between  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  first  decades  of  this  century. 

jjc  5§C  ijc  3f(  )jc  )jc  )Jc  ijc  5jc  5|c  )jc  )jc  5jc  )Jc  jf*  ^jc  5|c  jjc  3|c  5|c  ijc  ?|C  )((  ^jc  5jc  )jc  jjc  )jc  )jc  jjc  jjc  5fc  ?jc  #jc  ?Jc  5jc  )jc  5jc  5jc  5jc  3jc  l|c  )jc  )(c  ?jc  #jc  jjc  ^|c  )jc  5fc  5fc  jjc  jf* 

ASHRAFEE 

ASHRAFEE,  s.  Arab,  ashrafi,  ‘noble,’  applied  to  various  gold  coins  (in  analogy 
with  the  old  English  ‘noble’),  especially  to  the  dinar  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  Gold 
Mohur  of  India. 

c.1500. — "There  was  also  the  sum  of  500,000  Falory  ashrafies  equal  in  the  currency  of 
Persia  to  50,000  royal  tomans." — Mem.  of  Humayun,  125.  A note  suggests  that  Falory,  or 
Flori,  indicates  florin. 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968). 
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REPLY  FROM  A DUTCH  COLLECTOR 
(when  asked  by  E-mail  about  two  Siege  coins  of 
Deventer,  The  Netherlands) 


The  following  E-mail  message  was  sent  by  an  NI  member,  who  collects  the  coins  of 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Europe,  to  Kees  Pannekeet  in  the  Netherlands: 


"Dear  Kees  - 


I have  2 copper  siege  coins  from  Deventer,  which  I understand  were 
made  in  October  1578  ("OCT.78").  They  are  said  to  be  a 1 Stiver 
(Neuman  #12567)  and  a 2 Stiver  (Neuman  #12566). 

Can  you  tell  me  if  Deventer  was  being  besieged  by  the  Spanish  or 
the  Austrians  at  that  time?" 

Following  is  the  reply  from  Mr.  Pannekeet,  plus  some  additional  history  information 
when  asked  further  about  the  history  of  Deventer. 


"The  2 copper  coins  in  your  collection  are  2 from  a series  of  4.  They  probably  have 
a countermark  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  (mark  of  the  city  of  Deventer).  Without  the 
countermark  they  are  very  rare. 


(Illustrations  not  included  in  E-mail  message) 


The  complete  series  is:  Half  Stiver,  1 Stiver,  2 Stiver  and  a 4 Stiver  coin  (all  copper). 
They  were  struck  on  30  October  1578  and  they  are  not  as  rare  as  other  siege  coins 
from  other  city’s  around  that  time.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  city  of  Deventer 
already  had  a citymint  for  many  years.  So  when  the  city  was  besieged  there  was  no 
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direct  shortage  in  money.  Also  the  siege  did  not  last  very  long,  it  started  on  3 August 
1578  and  ended  19  November  1578.  The  coins  were  probably  struck  to 
commemorate  the  siege  more  than  there  was  a need  for  money.  The  mintmaster  was 
Balthasar  Wijntgens  Sr.  He  was  a member  of  a very  well  known  family  of 
mintmasters.  The  siege  of  Deventer  was  not  by  the  Spanjards  and  not  by  the 
Austrians  but  by  the  army  of  the  States.  The  States  besieged  the  Spanish  occupation 
force  of  king  Philips  II  in  the  city.  The  siege  was  under  the  command  of  the  count 
of  Rennenberg  who  later  (1579)  betrayed  the  States  and  let  the  Spanjards  into  the  city 
of  Groningen. 

The  text  URGEN  NECESS  on  the  coins  is:  URGENTAS  NECESSITATIS  = because 
it  is  necessary  (or:  bom  out  of  need). 

Strangely  enough  there  are  not  many  Dutch  collectors  who  collect  the  Dutch  siege 
coins  of  the  80-year  war.  This  is  somewhat  strange  because  it  is  and  was  a very 
interesting  period.  Because  there  are  not  many  collectors  for  those  coins,  most  coin 
dealers  do  not  have  them  in  stock.  However  they  do  turn  up  frequently  in  most 
Dutch  auctions  where  you  often  can  buy  the  complete  series  of  4.  Sometimes  they 
also  have  some  separate  pieces.  In  the  latest  auction  of  COIN  INVESTMENT  B.V. 
all  4 pieces  could  be  obtained  separately.  The  Half  Stiver  (condition  uncirculated) 
was  75,-  Guilders  (about  35-40  Dollars).  The  4 Stiver  (condition  extremely  fine)  was 
100,-  Guilders  (about  50  Dollars).  The  pieces  you  have  (the  1 and  2 Stivers)  went 
for  60,-  and  100,-  Guilders  in  the  condition  extremely  fine.  All  coins  were  with  the 
countermark  "eagle". 

COIN  INVESTMENT  has  2 auctions  a year  and  is  a very  popular  one  over  here  in 
Holland.  If  you  are  interested  in  them  the  address  is: 

COIN  INVESTMENT  B.V. 

P.  O.  BOX  204 
2160  AE  Lisse 
The  Netherlands 

It  is  also  possible  to  bid  on  the  coins  by  mail  or  during  the  auction  by  telephone. 

A coin  dealer  who  might  have  the  coins  in  stock  is: 

Laurens  Schulman  b.v. 

Brinklaan  84a 
1404  GM  Bussum 
The  Netherlands 
Telephone  035  691  6632 

Since  you  are  also  interested  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  Deventer  here  is  what  I can 
tell  you. 

The  city  of  Deventer  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Overijssel  along  the  river  Ussel. 
The  city  was  founded  halfway  the  8th  century.  During  the  raids  of  the  Normans  (or 
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Vikings)  in  the  8th  and  9th  century,  the  city  was  a place  of  refuge  for  bishop 
Radboud  of  Utrecht  In  956  AD  Deventer  was  mentioned  as  a "city"  for  the  first  time 
and  grew  strongly  because  of  trading.  City  rights  were  officially  given  to  the  city  in 
1223  by  the  German  king  Henri  V.  In  the  end  of  the  10th  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  11th  century  the  German  kings  had  a mint  in  Deventer.  The  kings  Otto  III 
(983-1002),  Henri  13  (1002-1024)  and  Koenraad  II  (1024-1039)  struck  mostly  silver 
penny’s  in  the  city  of  Deventer.  In  the  year  1046  the  German  king  Henri  III  gives 
the  city  and  the  mint  right  to  the  bishops  of  Utrecht.  Most  of  them  struck  silver 
penny’s  in  the  city  and  bishop  Jan  van  Arkel  also  started  to  mint  silver  Groats.  His 
successors  also  began  to  strike  double  Groats,  golden  "Shields"  and  golden  Guilders. 
After  the  year  1400  the  minting  of  the  bishops  in  the  city  came  to  an  end.  The  city 
grew  more  powerful  because  of  the  trading  and  started  a citymint  of  their  own  (about 
1458).  Some  old  archives  however  mention  some  facts  that  make  an  earlier  start  of 
a city  mint  acceptable.  Some  old  archives  dated  1386,  1391,  1398  and  1401  name 
"Deventer  Groats"  and  "Deventer  Guilders".  In  1434  the  city  purchased  a large 
cauldron  in  which  the  mintmaster  of  Dirk  van  Bronckhorst-Batenburg  was  boiled. 
This  was  a common  punishment  for  mintmasters  who  had  been  striking  bad  coins. 
The  cauldron  is  still  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  weigh-house  in  Deventer.  A former 
mintmaster  of  the  city  of  Deventer  (Lambert  Fleming  1509-1523)  also  was  boiled  to 
death  in  the  city  of  Onsabruck  (Germany)  because  he  had  made  bad  coins.  In  the 
period  after  1458  the  city  mainly  struck  one  sided  coins  that  are  named 
"Braamschen".  In  1486  the  German  emperor  Frederik  HI  gave  the  city  the  right  to 
strike  gold  coins. 

In  1528  the  province  of  Overijssel  was  made  a part  of  the  Burgundian  empire  of  the 
king/emperor  Charles  V.  The  3 most  important  city’s  in  Overijssel  (Deventer, 
Kampen  and  Zwolle)  were  afraid  that  Charles  V would  forbid  their  city  mints.  They 
made  a deal  and  combined  their  mints  into  only  one  mint  (1534).  The  mint  was 
situated  in  Deventer  (1534-1583)  and  is  known  as  "the  3 city  mint".  The  mint  struck 
coins  with  the  names  of  German  emperors  on  them  and  also  the  value  and  weight  of 
the  coins  was  the  same  as  the  coins  of  the  German  empire.  The  siege  coins  of  1578 
were  also  struck  in  this  mint.  In  1583  the  mint  was  moved  to  the  city  of  Kampen 
because  the  Spanjards  came  dangerously  close  to  the  city  of  Deventer  (in  1587  the 
city  was  captured  by  the  Spanjards).  The  capture  of  Deventer  was  the  end  of  the  3 
city  mint  When  the  city  was  re-captured  in  1591  by  Prins  Maurits  of  Orange,  they 
wanted  to  continue  the  3 city  mint.  The  other  2 city’s  (Kampen  and  Zwolle)  were 
however  no  longer  interested.  Again  each  city  started  a city  mint  of  their  own.  The 
first  new  city  coins  of  Deventer  were  struck  in  1589-1594.  This  was  very  much 
against  the  will  of  the  States-General  because  they  wanted  to  bring  a halt  to  all  the 
city  mints.  The  city’s  however  had  rights  which  were  given  to  them  by  the  German 
emperors.  So  the  States-General  came  with  another  offer.  In  exchange  for  a yearly 
large  sum  of  money  the  city  mints  should  stop  their  production.  In  1595  Deventer 
indeed  stopped  their  production  in  exchange  of  3000,-  Guilders  each  year.  In  1598 
the  mint  was  however  re-opened.  The  city  again  struck  coins  with  the  names  and  by 
the  rights  of  the  German  emperors.  This  period  lasted  till  1606,  in  that  year  they 
stopped  their  production  in  exchange  for  2000,-  Guilders  each  year.  In  1615  the  mint 
was  re-opened  again  and  stayed  open  until  1698.  After  that  year  the  mint  was  closed 
in  exchange  for  4000,-  Guilders  a year.  In  1702,  1707  and  1708  the  mintmaster 
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Pieter  Sluysken  however  struck  some  2 Stiver  coins  for  the  V.O.C.  (East  India 
company)  but  they  were  proclaimed  forbidden  by  the  States-General. 

Mintmasters  of  Deventer: 


Mint  union  with  the  city  of  Groningen: 

Thomas  Sybrant  Petersz. 

(about  1479) 

City  mint: 

Nicolaas  Nijber 

1488 

Gherijt  van  Elten 

1503-1509 

Lambert  Fleming 

1509-1523 

Albert  Munter 

1523 

3 city  mint: 

Willem  van  Viersen 

1534-1554 

Balthasar  Wijntgens  Sr. 

1555-1587 

Caspar  Wijntgens 

1587-1588 

Mint  for  the  province  of  Overijssel  at  Deventer: 

Matthijs  Engelkens 

1581-1582 

City  mint: 

Nicolaes  van  Essen 

1589-1594 

Matthijs  Engelkens 

1594-1595 

Matthijs  Goossens 

1598-1606 

Matthijs  Goossens 

1615-1617 

Claes  Meynaerts 

1617-1626 

Johan  Wijntgens 

1626-1644 

Johan  van  Ham 

1662-1664 

Willem  Sluysken 

1664-1670 

Pieter  Sluysken 

1682-1711 

The  life  of  mintmaster  Lambert  Fleming  (1509-1523)  came  to  a horrible  end  when 
he  was  boiled  to  death  at  the  age  of  92.  He  also  had  been  mintmaster  of  Reitberg, 
Diepholt,  Munster  and  Onsabruck  (all  in  Germany).  Some  members  of  his  family 
often  are  called  "van  Osenberg"  because  he  had  been  mintmaster  of  the  city  of 
Onsabruck.  He  wanted  to  live  his  last  days  in  the  city  of  Onsabruck  but  instead  of 
a quiet  life  there  he  was  executed.  They  accused  him  of  making  bad  coins  while  he 
was  the  city’s  mintmaster.  He  was  boiled  to  death  in  1531. 

The  mintmaster  Balthasar  Wijntgens  Sr.  (1555-1587)  was  married  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  Lambert  Fleming.  He  was  supposed  to  have  had  an  illegal  agreement 
with  the  mintmaster  of  ’s-Heerenbergh  to  deliver  silver  and  gold  to  the  mint  over 
there.  This  was  illegal  because  the  mint  of  ’s-Heerenbergh  was  proclaimed  illegal  by 
the  States-General.  However  the  mintmaster  over  there  was  his  brother-in-law,  so  this 
might  have  been  the  reason  that  he  did  this.  In  1585  he  was  accused  by  Nicolaes  van 
Essen  of  striking  silver  "Daalders"  which  supposed  to  be  of  low  weight.  This  turned 
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out  to  be  a false  accusation  and  the  accusation  was  dropped  on  7 October  1589  after 
checking  the  Daalders  by  an  inspector  of  the  States-General.  The  city  of  Deventer 
and  Nicolaes  van  Essen  however  disagreed  with  this  and  kept  on  complaining  about 
this  affair,  even  after  Balthasar  Wijntgens  death  in  1589. 

Nicolaes  van  Essen  (the  man  who  accused  Balthasar  Wijntgens)  became  mintmaster 
for  the  city  of  Deventer  in  1589,  probably  because  of  his  influence  in  the  city  of 
Deventer.  In  1594  he  traveled  to  Germany  to  make  his  appointment  official  at  the 
"probationstag"  of  the  German  "munzkreitz"  (official  organization  who  controlled  the 
mints  and  mintrights  in  Germany).  However  they  do  not  want  to  make  him  the 
official  mintmaster  of  Deventer  and  also  he  is  captured  by  the  Spanjards  on  his  way 
back  to  the  city.  He  is  tortured  but  they  let  him  go,  he  dies  in  the  city  of  Deventer 
as  a result  of  the  tortures. 

His  successor  is  Matthijs  Engelkens  (1594-1595)  who  also  had  been  mintmaster  of 
the  mint  of  the  province  of  Overijssel  from  1581-1582.  He  was  however  fired 
because  Balthasar  Wijntgens  Sr.  managed  to  move  the  mint  of  Overijssel  to  the  city 
of  Kampen  with  his  2 sons  as  mintmasters.  As  mintmaster  of  Deventer  he  also  is  not 
very  lucky.  In  1595  the  city  closes  the  mint  in  exchange  of  a large  sum  of  money 
from  the  States-General. 

When  the  city  mint  re-opens  in  1598,  Matthijs  Goossens  is  made  mintmaster.  He  was 
a cousin  of  the  former  mintmaster  Nicolaes  van  Essen.  He  minted  from  1598  until 
the  closing  of  the  mint  in  1606.  When  the  mint  was  re-opened  in  1615  he  again  was 
appointed  as  mintmaster  until  1617  when  he  died. 

His  successor  was  Claes  Meynaerts  who  used  a clover  leaf  as  a mintmark.  He  was 
however  arrested  in  1618  at  Cologne  (Germany),  because  he  had  minted  more  silver 
than  was  agreed.  He  also  minted  some  very  bad  8 Stiver  and  28  Stiver  pieces  (very 
low  silver  contents).  He  was  fined  a penalty  of  3000-,  Guilders,  was  set  free  and 
returned  to  Deventer.  In  1626  he  again  is  arrested  because  he  made  some  very  bad 
coins  in  Huissen  (now  in  the  Netherlands  but  at  that  time  situated  in  Germany). 
Besides  his  job  as  mintmaster  of  Deventer  he  was  also  mintmaster  over  there  in  the 
service  of  the  count  of  Brandenburg.  He  died  in  prison  (1626). 

Johan  Wijntgens  (grandson  of  Balthasar  Wijntgens  Sr.)  is  the  next  mintmaster  (1626- 
1644).  He  used  a lily  as  a mintmark  which  comes  from  his  family  coat  of  arms.  He 
died  in  1644. 

A new  mintmaster  is  appointed  in  1662.  This  mintmaster  is  Dr.  Johan  van  Harn  who 
was  married  with  a member  of  the  Wijntgens  family.  His  uncle  was  Gerrit  van  Ham, 
mintmaster  of  the  city  of  Nijmegen.  He  used  the  head  of  a Moor  as  a mintmark.  In 
1664  he  leaves  the  city  to  become  mintmaster  at  Kampen. 

His  successor  is  Willem  Sluysken  (1666-1670)  who  used  a sitting  dog  as  a mintmark. 
The  Sluysken  family  was  related  to  the  family  of  van  Ham  and  Wijntgens.  In  1670 
he  had  to  flee  the  city  because  he  was  caught  red  handed  by  an  inspector  of  the 
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States-General  while  making  bad  "Leewendaalders"  (too  low  silver  contents  and  too 
short  of  weight). 

Because  of  this  incident  the  mint  remained  closed  until  1682.  In  that  year  the  mint 
was  re-opened  with  Pieter  Sluysken  as  mintmaster  (brother  of  Willem).  He  also  used 
a sitting  dog  as  mintmark.  He  also  minted  various  dubious  coins,  just  like  his  brother. 
The  States-General  often  tried  to  close  the  mint  but  he  was  protected  by  the  officials 
of  the  city.  All  the  dubious  coins  that  he  struck  were  instantly  proclaimed  forbidden 
by  the  States-General.  In  1702  he  even  minted  2 Stivers  with  the  year  1683  to  attract 
lesser  attention.  In  1711  the  city  mint  of  Deventer  was  closed. 

Hope  you  find  this  interesting> 

Kees  Pannekeet 
cheese@worldaccess.nl" 
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2-UP,  ANYONE? 


Someday  you  may  come  across  an  Australian  penny  that  has  been  "ruined"  by  being 
polished  on  the  obverse  but  for  some  reason  left  natural  on  the  reverse.  If  so,  what 
you  are  probably  seeing  is  a playing  piece  in  the  game  of  "2-UP". 

That  "2-UP"  is  illegal  in  Australia  does  not  seem  to  be  much  of  a deterrent  since  it 
is  widely  played  wherever  groups  of  men  meet.  It  requires  only  players,  two  1 -penny 
coins,  a piece  of  flat  wood  and  a gambling  instinct  to  operate.  Arranged  facing 
inwards  in  a circle,  from  a dozen  to  200  men  watch  the  "ringer",  a man  who  serves 
as  referee  and  arbitrator  in  return  for  10%  of  wins.  The  ringer  hands  to  any  player 
who  fancies  himself  an  expert  "spinner"  or  thrower  of  the  coins,  two  pennies  on  a 
piece  of  flat  wood,  the  pennies  having  been  burnished  on  one  side,  usually  the 
obverse.  Before  the  "spinner"  throws,  bets  are  made  with  practically  anyone  who  is 
willing  to  wager  with  cash  that  you  will  guess  wrong;  sometimes  a hundred 
Australian  pounds  (about  $235  Canadian)  will  rest  on  one  throw  between  two  players. 

All  bets  having  been  made,  the  spinner  throws  with  arm  fully  extended  and  the  coins 
not  going  skyward  until  the  arm  is  over  his  head.  In  the  air,  the  coins  must  tumble 
over  and  over  or  a new  throw  must  be  made.  When  they  land,  the  burnished  heads 
and  dull  tails  makes  the  result  of  the  throw  readily  available  to  the  players.  Odd 
results,  i.e.,  head  and  tail,  must  be  rethrown  until  either  two  heads  or  two  tails  turn 
up  at  which  time  the  bets  are  collected  along  with  the  ringer’s  10%.  Immediately, 
other  wagers  are  made  and  the  coins  again  spun. 

It  might  be  noted  that  cheating  is  nearly  impossible  in  this  game.  About  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  introduce  a double-headed  coin  but  this  can  be  quite  risky 
business,  being  ringed  by  several  dozen  husky  players  and  all. 

(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 

list  68-28,  June  27,  1968) 
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SOME  UNIQUE  or  VERY  RARE  EUROPEAN  DOLLARS  #2 

John  S.  Davenport,  Mount  Dora,  Florida,  NI  #602 

The  Trautson  family  of  old  Tyrolian  nobility  held  the  lordships  of  Spreckenstein  and 
Falkenburg.  Paul  Sixtus  (1589-1621),  imperial  governor  of  the  Tyrol,  was  created 
count  of  the  latter  and  given  the  mint  right  in  1615.  This  was  suspended  under  his 
son  Johann  Franz  (1621-1663)  in  1639  following  irregularities.  The  hybrid  taler  of 
1634  was  perhaps  a part  of  this. 


The  obverse  (D.3427)  has  the  reverse  of  (D.3428).  (Morosini  1863,  1864).  Probably 
unique.  Davenport  collection. 

FLOWERED-SILVER 

FLOWERED-SILVER.  A term  applied  by  Europeans  in  Burma  to  the  standard 
quality  of  silver  used  in  the  ingot  currency  of  Independent  Burma,  called  by  the 
Burmese  yowet-nf  or  ‘Red-leaf.’  The  English  term  is  taken  from  the  appearance  of 
stars  and  radiating  lines,  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  this  particular  alloy,  as  it 
cools  in  the  crucible.  The  Ava  standard  is,  or  was,  of  about  15  per  cent,  alloy,  the 
latter  containing,  besides  copper,  a small  proportion  of  lead,  which  is  necessary, 
according  to  the  Burmese,  for  the  production  of  the  flowers  or  stars  (see  Yule,  Mission 
to  Ava,  259  seq.). 

[1744. — "Their  way  to  make  flower’d  Silver  is,  when  the  Silver  and  Copper  are 
mix’d  and  melted  together,  and  while  the  Metal  is  liquid,  they  put  it  into  a Shallow 
Mould,  of  what  Figure  and  Magnitude  they  please,  and  before  the  Liquidity  is  gone, 
they  blow  on  it  through  a small  wooden  Pipe,  which  makes  the  Face,  or  Part  blown 
upon,  appear  with  the  Figures  of  Flowers  or  Stars,  but  I never  saw  any  European  or 
other  Foreigner  at  Pegu,  have  the  Art  to  make  those  Figures  appear,  and  if  there  is 
too  great  a Mixture  of  Alloy,  no  Figures  will  appear." — A.  Hamilton,  ed.  1744,  ii.  41.] 

(From  HOBSON-JOBSON,  A glossary  of  colloquial  Anglo-Indian  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  kindred  terms,  etymological,  historical,  geographical  and 
discursive,  by  Col.  Henry  Yule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  Originally  Published,  1903, 
Reprint,  February,  1968.) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Al.  Stanenas,  52  Apple  Orchard  Path,  Thornhill,  ON.,  L3T  3B7,  Canada:  I am 

looking  for  information  and  literature  on  German  Notgeld  issued  in  1909-1922  by 
localities  in  East  Prussia  (presently  Kaliningrad  region  under  Russian  administration). 
Also,  I would  like  to  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  such  Notgeld.  It  you  can  help 
me,  please,  contact  me  by  mail,  or  by  phone/fax  905-889-7910,  or  by  e-mail: 
al.  stanenas@  sympatico.ca. 

Gunther  Wurm,  Postfach  10  23  40,  D-78423  Konstanz,  Germany:  I want  to 
enlarge  my  contacts  for  buying  coins  and  banknotes  in  Latin  America  and  Asia.  I 
welcome  names  and  addressess,  especially  NI  members  (with  FAX),  but  others  too. 

ft******************************************************************* 

DECUS  ET  TUT  AMEN 

"A  decoration  and  a safeguard"  is  indeed  what  the  milling  on  our  coin  edges  is. 
Centuries  ago,  when  bullion  value  equalled  face,  there  was  the  ever  constant  threat 
that  unscrupulous  persons  would  enrich  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  realm  by  paring 
bits  of  noble  metal  from  the  coins.  This  practice  was  widespread  and  with  the 
primitive  minting  equipment  of  the  day,  was  impossible  to  stop. 

Then  in  the  late  1540s,  Henry  II  of  France  learned  that  mint  workmen  of  Augsburg 
had  devised  a method  to  strike  perfectly  round  and  clear-cut  coins.  Excited,  Henry 
sent  a delegation  to  investigate  and  found  the  rumours  were  true.  He  therefore  bought 
the  machinery  for  3,000  ecus  and  set  up  a small  mint  which  was  completed  in  1553. 
As  the  Moulin  de  la  Gourdaine  (or  Gourdaine  Mill)  furnished  the  motive  power,  the 
plant  was  called  the  Monnaie  du  Moulin. 

The  mint  was  tried  out  on  a portion  of  the  current  French  coinage  and  there  exist  a 
few  Paris  coins  of  1555  and  later  years  with  raised  letters  on  the  rim,  indicating  that 
a segmented  collar  of  sorts  had  been  contrived. 

From  this  point  onwards,  machine  minting  including  milled  edges  had  its  ups  and 
downs  in  competing  with  the  older  hammer  method  but  by  a century  later,  the 
hammer  was  definitely  on  the  way  out. 

Properly  speaking,  "milling"  is  the  process  by  which  any  design  is  placed  on  a coin’s 
rim.  U.S.  and  Canadian  coins  employ  "reeding"  while  other  countries  use  "reeding", 
"lettered  edges",  "security  edges"  or  plain  edges.  "Security  edges"  such  as  those  used 
on  some  Indian  silver  issues  of  George  VI  is  a relatively  new  invention  and  designed 
to  prevent  counterfeiting  by  the  casting  method.  Before  striking,  the  design  is  incised 
into  the  edge  of  the  blank  and  during  striking,  the  edges  rather  curl  about  this  incision 
so  that  the  result  is  a cavity  that  enters  the  coin  and  then  branches  into  a T. 

The  old-timers  would  have  marvelled. 


(From  Collectors  Research  Limited  price 
list  69-22,  October  23,  1969) 
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